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FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL TEACHING THAT NEED TO 

BE STRESSED IN BOTH HIGH SCHOOL 

AND COLLEGE 1 



Bv Leta M. Wilson 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin 



My experience has been limited to secondary-school work, and 
what I am about to say is based entirely upon my experience with 
high-school boys and girls. However, I have not the slightest 
doubt that those factors which make for good teaching in high 
school are identical with those which make for good teaching in 
the college. 

All architecture is what you do to it 

When you look upon it. 

(Did you think it was in the white or grey stone ? 

Or the lines of the arches and cornices ?) 

All music is what awakes from you 

When you are reminded by the instruments; 

It is not the violins and the cornets, 

It is not the oboe, nor the beating drum. 

Good teaching is the response awakened in the group and the 
individuals of the group through the effective leadership of the 
teacher. It is not the material presented, it is not the method 
of presenting the material, it is not the mental fitness of the 
teacher, it is not the equipment of the classroom; it is, to repeat, 
the response awakened in the group and the individuals of the 
group. 

I do not affirm that equipment, mental fitness, subject-material, 
method, are futile. I do not advise that we stop in our quest for 
these things. I do not say that leadings which we thought great 
are not great; but I do say that there may be all these things and 
still be no teaching. 

1 Paper presented at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, held at Louisville, Ky., April 5-7. 1017. 
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I believe that good teaching has a twofold end, intellectual and 
moral growth. I believe that these two ends cannot be disso- 
ciated if there is to be good teaching. 

Intellectual growth follows only when the teacher is able to 
develop in the child a consciousness of power and when she can 
succeed in demanding from the child the cultivation of this conscious 
power. 

The responsibility of developing a consciousness of power lies 
largely with the teacher, because the teacher alone can secure that 
healthy co-operation in which the members of the class feel them- 
selves copartners engaging in a conjoint activity, having a mutual 
interest in its accomplishment. 

Partnership can never be secured unless the children know the 
end to be attained. Therefore there must be a complete idea that 
animates our teaching of Latin, and we must make the class group 
aware of that complete idea. We must see to it that our recitations 
do not go on interminably throwing off disconnected images, how- 
ever beautiful. 

Again, there must be frankness if there is to be copartnership. 
This means that we must not conceal the ideals of work, but on 
the other hand that we must judge our value as teachers on the 
basis of our power to stimulate a willingness to work, and to train 
young minds to do hard things in such a way that they will gain 
pleasure from the effort. There is no royal road to learning Latin, 
and you and I know it. Why not be frank with our students from 
the first and let them know it ? I still have sufficient faith in the 
young minds of America to believe that they respond to the old 
truth, "The more strenuous the effort, the greater the employment 
of faculty, the greater the happiness evoked" — provided always 
that we have so taught the facts of our subjects that the child feels 
himself equipped with usable tools and a knowledge of their use. 
To be teachers we must have the power of giving working knowl- 
edge, of conveying an idea, not mere sound, into another's ears. 
If we give our students an idea of a thing, we give them the power 
to respond to that thing in view of its place in an inclusive whole. 
In other words, we give them usable knowledge. 
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And so, first of all, I believe that one of the great factors in 
securing a development of conscious power, and hence in teaching, 
is the ability to secure results without having to offer constantly 
the intellectual crutch. Certainly we remove all incentive to good 
scholarship if we take away the student's right to use his acquired 
power in solving the difficulties of tomorrow's lesson. When a 
child is solving a puzzle and we offer to show him the solution, we 
get no thanks. Good teaching develops the power of initiative, 
the power "to take the next step" — the power "to think," if you 
will. The power to think is an acquired power; it comes as the 
result of severe test. Most of us will agree that the lack of power 
to think, at least to think independently, is the chief defect of 
American education. There is such a thing as gregarious thinking. 

Thirdly, the spirit of co-operation not only allows, but demands, 
frank criticism. Patience is a virtue, and far be it from me to 
underestimate its power, but that patience, so called — mere indiffer- 
ence it seems to me — which meekly tolerates the growth of stupidity 
because it is tolerant of continued mental faults is a curse to good 
teaching. If criticism is fair-minded, earnest, vigorous, and con- 
structive it is one of the greatest factors in developing a consciousness 
of power, and hence in good teaching. Many of us frankly praise 
the recitation which pleases us. We say "good," but do we often 
take the opportunity of pointing out the qualities which made 
the recitation good ? Again, we are frank to label the unsatisfac- 
tory recitation as "bad," but do we take the advantage offered us 
of pointing out why that recitation was bad ? 

The socialized recitation, of which we hear so much just now 
in secondary schools at least, demands, I believe, not the discarding 
of the methods of recitation (r-e-c-i-t-a-t-i-o-n, as some would put 
it), but the continuous emphasis on the teaching side of the recita- 
tion. Nor has the teacher the sole right to the function of criticism 
if she is to secure the spirit of copartnership. 

Side by side with the power to secure a spirit of copartnership, 
but transcending it, if possible, in importance, is the power to 
secure and sustain group attention and concentrated thinking; 
the power to teach the group through the individuals of the group. 
Forty minutes is the length of the recitation period in the average 
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secondary school. It is the business of the teacher to secure forty 
minutes of concentrated thinking from each child as a result of that 
investment of forty minutes of time. I grant that this means 
power on the part of the teacher. It means that the oral recitation 
is merely the oral thinking of the class group, and therefore it means 
that each member of the group is responsible for the final expression 
of that thought. To be concrete: if John is called upon to "think 
aloud " (as I am likely to say) about a certain problem, the members 
of his class group are to think of him as their mouthpiece, and are 
to secure from him sane thinking by answering any question which 
he may ask, by questioning him and thus directing his thought- 
processes, or, if all else fails, by actual correction. That is, each 
member of the class must be made to feel himself equally responsible 
with the member " thinking aloud," for the final expression of that 
thought. This does not mean, by any means, informal coaching 
from the side lines. That is what I mean by emphasizing the 
teaching side of the recitation and thus socializing the group. 

If there is concentrated group thinking, the class atmosphere is 
charged, so to speak, with a certain electric spark; there is color, 
vigor, character, which the most casual observer catches at once, 
but which is so difficult to define. No thinking class group can 
have an atmosphere of rest. Harmony, good-comradeship — yes, 
but "rest" — never! I prefer "tension." 

If a class group has been well taught, one will be aware of certain 

well-defined mental habits characteristic of the group; there will 

be standard pitch, if you will. Recall those lines of Walt Whitman : 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him, for the day or a certain 

part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years; 
The early lilacs became part of this child 
And grass and white and red morning glories, and white and 

red clover 
And the song of the phoebe bird. 

Chief among these mental habits I should place: (1) A tendency 
and an ability to group and organize known facts, and a readiness 
to build on these; an open-mindedness to fresh truth, and a 
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capacity to grasp its bearings on the whole. There is no question 
which I ask more frequently than this, "What do we know now ?" 
"What do we want to know next ? " 

2. A group which has been well taught will show an apprecia- 
tion of what it means to be intellectually honest, and a desire to be 
so. Latin above all subjects, it seems to me, " rings true." 

Perplexing as its signs may be to the average boy or girl, he 
soon realizes that they seldom vary, but that, on the other hand, 
they will not tolerate intellectual dodging or juggling, but cry out 
at every turn, "How do you dare to want to know about this when 
you have not been fair about learning that ? " Please do not under- 
stand me to mean by the term "intellectual honesty" a negative 
something, such as the avoidance of the use of a tense, but rather 
that positive something which demands to know why. I once 
heard this definition, "A quitter is a man who does not five up to 
his best coaching on every occasion." Intellectual honesty forbids 
one to be a "quitter." 

Closely associated with intellectual honesty is the mental habit 
of respect for law, and good teaching may give this to the child as 
his permanent possession. That river that overflows its banks 
because it will not brook restraint defeats the very purpose of its 
being. Tagore says, "When the harp is truly strung; when there 
is not the slightest laxity in the strength of the bond, then only does 
music result. It is because it is bound by such hard and fast rules 
on the one side that it can find its range in the freedom of music." 

3. If there has been good teaching one may expect to find 
personality, not in the teacher alone, but in each member of the 
group; and each oral recitation will reflect an individual person- 
ality. I believe that education means largely the developing, 
broadening, and lifting up of personality, making the child aware 
of himself as an individual, and giving him a sense of self-respect. 

It is not alone what one says, but how one says it, that gives 
one power over his fellows. Each child should be made to feel that 
what he says and how he says it is a test of himself, and that 
through the recitation he may test himself in his ability to influence 
a group in his powers of leadership. Each individual is a master- 
piece in that he has no duplicate. This fact alone puts upon each 
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child the sacred responsibility of developing personality and of 
guarding against the stultifying of his potential capacity. 

Moral growth, so closely identified with intellectual growth, 
varies in proportion to a teacher's ability to stimulate right mental 
habits, to create a healthy sense of values, and to direct the 
student's conscious powers to right ends. 

To awaken a sense of consciousness of power is one thing, to 
secure from the child the cultivation of that consciousness of power 
is quite another. And here is the crux of the whole matter. It is 
here that many devoted and otherwise good teachers find that 
educational salvation is still a personal matter. The successful 
teacher secures from the boys and girls a spirit of fair play and 
devoted fighting; effort, earnestness, desire commensurate with 
her own; in a word, a willingness to cultivate their conscious 
powers. This means inspiration and leadership on the part of the 
teacher. I shall grant you : 

Such men carry the fire 

All things grow warm to them. 

The effort of the student will not rise above the expectations 
of the teacher. We all know this to be true. It is our business 
then, as teachers, not to be satisfied with less than the student's 
best. 

False democracy shouts every man down to the level of the 
average. True democracy cries all men up to the heights of their 
fullest capacity for service and achievement. And teaching that 
is truly democratic demands and gains maximum effort from each 
individual in the class group. We are too prone to be satisfied with 
medium work. The excellent student and the one of mediocre 
power grow in proportion as they give their best. 

In conclusion, we are concerned daily in our classrooms with a 
threefold problem: First, the development of a sense of conscious 
power. This demands good teaching. Secondly, the stimulation 
of a willingness to cultivate that conscious power. This demands 
inspirational teaching. Thirdly, the direction of that cultivated 
conscious power to the ideals of service and co-operation. This 
means vital, devoted teaching. 
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That it is worth while to be a good teacher no one can doubt; 
that no profession calls for greater skill is self-evident; that it is 
no easy task to teach Latin well we all know; that Latin will live 
if well taught is our honest conviction. Is it not worth while, then, 
that we seek constantly in our powers to teach, not Latin merely, 
but boys and girls through the medium of Latin ? 

Oh the little more and how much it is, 

The little less and what miles away, 
How a word can quicken content to this, 

And a breath suspend the heart's best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 



